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It is significant, I should think, that this conference includes a panel devoted 
specifically to seventeenth-century New France. This speaks to the rather unique 
co-mingling, at that time and in that place, of elements of a sensory experience of 
the sacred. My paper will éxplore some of the mystical language e asd experiences 
of one of the pa aol of Nicees Caa hae oe austen founder, 
missionary, educator, linguist and mystic, Blessed Marie de I’ Incarnation, born 
Marie Guyart, in Tours, France in 1599. She died in Québec City in 1672. Her life 
therefore covers a major chunk of this formative century, in the colonial context of 
the so-called New World. 

I seek to doa rns ae things in this paper. First, I want to 
highlight some of the distinctive sensory aspects of Marie’s mystical experiences, 
particularly those contained in her spiritual and historical writings from the Québec 
period. Here, I propose to focus on two elements: her visionary and geographical 
imaginings of New France, and her sensory descriptions of the care of aboriginal 
people, particularly young girls. Second, I want to place such reflections within a 
broader historical and spiritual framework, fliscuss g some of the more salient 


ways in which gender and colonialism most certainly impacted on these sensory 


mystical incidents. I therefore begin with this broader socio-religious context. 


Marie de |’Incarnation was most certainly a woman of her time—yet, in 
some ways, she moved beyond the expected. She married at seventeen—but, in 
terms of gender roles, because her husband died two years later and she had an 
infant son, she also spent a considerable amount of time before entering religious 
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life  nanaging a river transportation company for her sister and brother-in-law. Her 
exceptional managerial and financial skills as a woman were therefore recognized 
and valued early on in a very public way. Marie also broke quite dramatically with 
expected patterns of maternity. When she decided to enter the enclosed Ursuline 
order at the age of thirty-one, her son Claude was only twelve. This would cause 
her great remorse, but she always insisted that it was the price she had to pay for 
her vocation. Though hagiographers have pointed to these two incidents in her life 
as providential signs, we need to underscore their importance from the perspective 
of how they might destabilize expected seventeenth-century gender parameters. 

More broadly, three important influences on Marie’s mystical life should be 
highlighted. First, the post-Tridentine institutional, theological and ecclesiastical 
context; second, that of the French school of spirituality; and third, the centrality of 
the Jesuit missionary vision. Even though the three are quite intimately connected, 
each exerted its own distinctive influence, and requires some brief elaboration. 

Marie was a post-Tridentine woman of faith. She was raised and formed in 


that uniquely sixteenth- and seventeenth-century Roman Catholic culture and ethos 


which emphasized the glorious legacy of a tactile type of religiosity, and which 
saw and defined itself as the very opposite of reform Protestantism. Hers was a 
textured and self-confident world in which mystical experiences were expected and 
valued, where the sacraments and liturgy were central to Catholic self-identity, and 
in which a separate male clergy occupied place of honour and privilege. Her 
mystical experiences—and the language she uses to talk about them—proudly and 
self-consciously bear this imprint, owing much, in fact, to the writings of Teresa of 
Avila. It would have been surprising should it have been otherwise. 

In the specifically French cultural context, Marie inherited the spiritual 
legacy of the French School, with its devotional emphases on the Eucharist, on the 
human person of Christ, on Mary, and the Salesian valuing of a devout Christian 
life lived in the world. She was no doubt familiar with the writings of Francois de 
Sales and those of other French clerical thinkers of this era. Her own choice of 
religious name—Marie de |’Incarnation, Marie of the Incarnation—bears eloquent 
witness to the centrality of Christ’s humanity in her spiritual worldview. 

Finally, the very vanguard of Tridentine Catholicism, the Jesuits, were 
instrumental in her spiritual formation, certainly as spiritual directors—Marie’s 
writings, in fact, owe much to the Spiritual Exercises of Ignatius of Loyola—but 
most dramatically ye a regular missionary reports from New France, the 
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Relations, yShe would have read these. The Jesuits therefore quite successfully 


imparted their theological, philosophical, and even material understandings of the 
New World and of its inhabitants to Marie. They saw her educational work in 
New France as part of their own missionary efforts, as she most assuredly did. In 
this regard, it is important to underscore that while New France was definitely a 
mercantile colonial enterprise, many of its more significant players framed their 
involvement and commitment in overtly spiritual terms. Not only were they 
spreading French civilization and reaping the obvious material benefits; they were 
furthermore—and for some, more importantly—saving the souls of the colony’s 
indigenous inhabitants. 

One of the ways the Jesuits and their associates made sense of their work in 
New France was through their understanding of what wilderness meant. One 
scholar describes this view of wilderness in the following terms: “The Jesuits 
characterized the land they had come to in North America as a wilderness—a place 
that was barren, abandoned, and frequently hostile. Their writings reveal that these 
qualities of the wilderness were both physical and spiritual, and were manifest in 
both the land and its human inhabitants. (...) They described the souls of the 
Native inhabitants of the Northeast as untended, like the uncultivated landscape, 
and referred to their ways of life as sensual and brutish, marked by the absence of 
shame and of the knowledge of sin.” (H of S, 42) Hence the term sauvages, or 


savages, to refer to Native people, an expression that Marie herself uses frequently. 


Marie’s first sense of her calling to work in New France came in the context 
of a mystical vision she had in 1635. She didn’t recognize what she saw, because 
she claims not to have heard about Canada, which is doubtful. She describes the 
place as “ravishing” and “having no other roof but the sky.” It was “a place of 
silence, which was part of its beauty.” She seems to view the place from above, 
for she describes it as “a great and vast land, full of mountains, valleys and thick 
fog which enveloped everything, except for a tiny house that was the church of this 
land, which alone was not covered by fog.” The Virgin Mary was looking at the 
land, which was “at once pitiful and frightening.” She describes “a narrow path 
leading down to this great land.” (Ecrits, 190) Her spiritual director, a Jesuit, will 
decipher and frame this mysterious land for her as Ja mission de Canada, the 
mission to Canada. Marie will also refer to it as “the land of the Savages.” Ina 
later vision, Marie quotes God’s words to her: “It is Canada that I showed you; you 
must go there to build a home for Jesus and Mary.” (204) In this same vision, she 
will claim Canada as “my dwelling place and my country.” (204) Specifically, she 
talks of “founding a seminary (a convent school) in Canada in favour of the poor 
Savage girls.” (206) Marie would have read about the mission to Canada in the 
Relation of the Jesuit Paul Le Jeune, one of the more famous missionaries, for she 
makes reference to it. Le Jeune dreams of “virginal and tender Christian women” 


founding a school in New France, calling them “Amazons of the great God.” (210) 


There are many stock images of Canada, or what was then known as New 
France, in this particular vision—the vastness of the place, its wild beauty, the 
lushness of nature, the all-embracing fog, the silence; but also the sense of fear and 
of pity that it invokes, almost as though there were something essential missing in 
its undomesticated nature, no doubt the tempering influence of French civilization. 
In French popular imagination at that time, Canada, or the “land of the savages,” 


was often seen as a wasteland and a place of exile—an image and a dark threat 


occasionally used to frighten rowdy children into submissive obedience. Afuv Aanu 
han 


In a subsequent mystical experience, Marie talks about being unable to eat or 
sleep for three days because God had shown her what to expect during her time in 
New France. She sees “crosses without end,” and she lingers on the great solitude 
and anonymity that she will suffer in such a strange and empty land, of the sense of 
having been abandoned by God and by others. She uses the word effroi, or fright. 
She had one particularly vivid episode where she saw herself in the street of a new 
city in front of a big and beautiful building. Except that the building was not made 
of stones, but of the bodies of people crucified in various positions and to different 
degrees. She describes this scene as “so beautiful and ravishing that she could not 
turn away.” This impressed her immensely; since that time, she claims, “her love 
for the cross has become overwhelming.” (236-37) Quite clearly, Marie foresees 


some sort of physical and mental suffering—perhaps even martyrdom—in her 


future. This was not unexpected. Martyrdom was often something wished for by 
the Jesuit missionaries to New France, and it is possible that some of the stories of 
tortured missionaries were already becoming public knowledge. 

In Marie de I’Incarnation’s writings, one is struck most powerfully by the 
exceptional interweaving of the mystical and the historical, of how temporality 
often impinges on the spiritual. Even in subsequent letters and other writings— 
during her time as superior and treasurer of the Ursuline convent in Québec City— 
innocuous yet significant remarks about the harsh weather, about her demanding 
physical environment, about the risks and dangers associated with such natural 
forces as fire, snow or hail, or those stemming from the cruelty stereotypically 
associated with the Iroquois, abound. They stand side by side, and are intimately 
embedded in, her mystical narratives and visionary experiences. Marie arrived in 
Québec City in 1639, at the age of forty, not by any stretch of the imagination a 
young and inexperienced girl. She was a mature woman, a mature vowed religious 
sister, and, though it was not known at the time, a mature mystic. A prolific writer, 
her writings merge her spiritual journey with her physical, earthly odyssey. Hers 
was an embedded mysticism. As with general patterns of Christian mysticism, 
sensory experience played a determining role for her. Though she does use the 
standard erotic language of the Song of Songs, it is striking that geography and 


topography and meteorology should also be a source of mystical reflection for her. 


There is a further source of sensory mysticism for Marie de 1’ Incarnation, 
and this has to do with her experience of, and approach to, indigenous peoples, 
more particularly young Native girls. Much of this is olfactory, and shares many 
of the seventeenth-century expectations with respect to notions of bodily propriety, 
cultural otherness, and hygiene (as carefully circumscribed as such a notion may 
have been at that time). In her understanding of her call to minister in New France, 
Marie was always clear that this entailed the education of young Native girls, what 
she calls “those poor savage girls.” (206) “Poor” should be understood here not 
exclusively, or even primarily, as having to do with lack of material goods, but 
rather in the sense of “being pitied” or somehow “at risk.” The Ursulines were a 
cloistered order, as all female religious orders were at that time. In naming and 
legitimating her calling as one of educating young heathen girls as a missionary in 
a mission country, Marie was breaking the traditional mold for women religious, 
and claiming for herself and her calling the authority automatically given to male 
religious. But not just any male religious order at that! Rather, like the Jesuits, the 
most prestigious and influential missionaries and educators of them all. Shortly 
after arriving in New France, Marie boldly set about learning the languages of the 
colony’s indigenous inhabitants, and she was able to master several in the course 
of her life. Her post-Tridentine Catholic pedagogy was therefore grounded, at least 


on the surface, in the cultural realities of the young Native girls themselves. 


One of Marie’s more explicit journal entries about the state of hygiene of the 
native people she encountered and ministered to in the Ursuline convent, both male 
and female, reads as follows: “The savages are quite dirty, and the smoking rituals 
which they engage in give them a bad odour, in addition to the fact that they do not 
wear Clothing. None of that disgusts us, however; on the contrary, we competed 
amongst ourselves to see who would be the first to de-grease the young girls 
entrusted to our care. Our Lord has always given us this special grace, that we 
would find our pleasures amongst these dear souls redeemed by the blood of Jesus 
Christ, finding only agreeable moments among them. When their numbers were 
cut back due to the wars and fierceness of the Iroquois, this really distressed us, as 
though we had been deprived of that which is most precious to us.” (258-59) She 
specifically describes the young Native girls in terms of how their “dirty ways 
were not yet used to the cleanliness of the French,” and she speaks of their bodies 
as reeking of foul-smelling grease and infested with vermin. (260) But this 
sensory overload becomes a spiritual opportunity for her; she thanks God that, 
despite all this, “her God-given love of the savages remains constant.” She writes: 
“I carry them all delicately and softly in my heart, so that, through my poor and 
inadequate prayers, I might help them attain heaven. My soul is consistently ready 
to lay down my life for their salvation, and offering myself, should I be worthy, as 


a continuous holocaust to his Divine Majesty for their conversion.” (260-61) 
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None of this should surprise us—neither the language, nor the bluntness of 
the imagery, nor the acute emphasis on ascetic mortification. Marie was reflecting 
several things that were part of her culture: the pervading sense of the otherness of 
the so-called savages of Canada, and, in particular, their uncivilized, non-French 
forms of hygiene; the ways in which this unclean “other” can become a source of 
spiritual mortification and religious enlightenment, much like the Christian trope of 
Francis of Assisi kissing the leper’s body, or Jesus himself applying spit and mud 
to the blind man’s eyes; and finally, the sense of sacrifice, of being willing to die, 
to be consumed as a martyr or a holocaust, if only these innocent and loveable 
savage souls could be saved through Christian grace. Clearly, one must not forget, 
despite Marie de I’ Incarnation’s well-sounding, if perhaps slightly unenlightened 
sentiments, that one is dealing here, first and foremost, with a colonial context, and 
all which this implies in terms of disparate, unequal enactments of power, and the A 
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deliberate erasure of indigenous forms of spiritual and cultural, embodiments. 


A 
Yet, in reading Marie’s writings, one gets a very clear and sharp sense that 
her mystical musings would not be what they were—and not have the rich colour, 
texture and taste that they do—if it had not been for the dirt, and the lice, and the 
grease, and the foul smells of the colony’s indigenous inhabitants, to say nothing of 


the wildness, the silence, the cold, and the vast and fearful expanse of the colony’s 


landscape. Indeed, these are flip sides of the one coin; they mirror each other. 
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For Marie de 1’ Incarnation, as for the European inhabitants of New France 
more generally, including Jesuit missionaries, the land and the indigenous bodies 
that inhabited it were co-extensive, and they were fundamentally different from 
hygienic French bodies and tamed, civilized French landscapes. They were, in 
fact, their antithesis. In her mystical visions and writings, Marie reflects and 
reasserts this colonial vision of things. She goes one step beyond, however. 
Difference, otherness—whether it be geographic or bodily, meteorological or 
hygienic, topographical or physiological—becomes a rich venue through which 
she encounters and names her God. His Divine Majesty, as she calls this God, is 
indeed smelly, dirty and cold, like Canada and its savages, but that seems to be 
how the divine presence is best made real for her, and the never-ending source of 


her glorious, enfolding and penetrating raptures. 


